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THREE WARNINGS CONCERNING JESUS' SECOND 

COMING J 



PROFESSOR SAMUEL DICKEY 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago 



It is a mistake to think that the gospel of social reconstruction 
is modern. It is as old as the Prophets. John the Baptist reiter- 
ated their message with a new emphasis on the nearness of the 
approaching reckoning and the necessity of repentance. At the 
beginning of his ministry Jesus proclaimed the same gospel. "The 
time is fulfilled" — the present age is at an end — "the kingdom 
of God is at hand" — the new order stands on the threshold — 
"repent ye, and believe in the gospel" (Mark 1:15). As he 
continued his ministry, however, other elements of the kingdom 
assumed greater prominence in his teaching and these notes of 
judgment and warning receded into the background. But they 
were never lost. It is as futile to try to eliminate them as to go 
to the opposite extreme and claim the apocalyptic and eschatologi- 
cal made up the whole of his gospel. All through his ministry 
the same notes recur again and again, until in the last week they 
find their climax in the so-called Eschatological Discourse (Mark 
13:5-37) which, even though we admit the possibility of its inter- 
polation, contains enough to prove that the eschatological was 
more than an incident in his preaching. 

The early church made much of these eschatological features 
of Jesus' teaching, They afforded the hope which carried her tri- 
umphant throughout her darkest days. But as Christianity became 
the established religion of the Roman Empire, and the time of 
struggle and persecution passed, the hope of the kingdom faded 
until it became practically identical with heaven and immortality. 
Yet to Jewish prophet and apocalyptist, to John the Baptist and to 
Jesus and his followers it had been something far more than this — 
the realest sort of an earthly hope — of a transformed society in 

1 This study covers the International Uniform Sunday-School Lessons for October 
2, 9, and 16. 
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which, as we still pray, "the will of God should be done on earth as 
it is done in heaven." 

We are living amid conditions today strikingly similar to those 
of the Roman Empire. The church is in peace and at ease. She 
is more or less identified in all Christian countries with the ruling, 
the wealthy, and the influential classes. On the whole she is fairly 
well satisfied with the present order, and assumes — practically, at 
any rate — that it is to be permanent. She has no longer any 
passionate hope at least for its reformation. She fails even to 
understand those who, mostly outside her fold, long for something 
like the consummation of her own earlier cherished hope. 

And yet the need for the church's protest was never greater. 
On the one hand against those who are content with the present 
condition of things, and on the other against those who, though they 
hope, have no higher ideal than a materialistic readjustment, that 
of the opposite extreme. The church's position between the two is 
not so different from that of Jesus between two of the parties of his 
time. On the one hand he was opposed by the rulers of the Jewish 
people, who were mostly wealthy Sadducees interested in the con- 
tinuance of the present order, and on the other hand by the Zealots 
and other messianic circles whose hopes were grossly materialistic 
and national. Jesus had to preach over against the one, principles 
which if realized meant the downfall of these rulers along with their 
selfish and comfortable ideals, and against the other, a spiritual 
conception of the kingdom which had no place for the sword of the 
Zealot or the miraculously abundant tree and vine of the apocalyp- 
tist. His preaching had, therefore, to have as its purpose not only 
the announcement of the kingdom, but also the education of his 
hearers to truly spiritual ideals of what it was. And his practical 
applications had to take the form of warnings to individual prepar- 
ation in the light of these principles and ideals. 

We need not be surprised then to find that Jesus' specific sermon 
on the "last things," which we have already mentioned (Mark 
13:5-37), contained parables of warning addressed to the indi- 
vidual. One of these, the parable of the Fig Tree, is found in all 
three of the Synoptic accounts (Mark 13:28-29; Matt. 24:32- 
33; Luke 21:29-31). But Matthew goes on after the conclusion 
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of the sermon proper to add five other parables and a description 
of the judgment which have in general the same theme (Matt. 
24:37 — 25:46). That they were all uttered on the same occasion 
is doubtful. The First Evangelist is notably in the habit of col- 
lecting and arranging Christ's words in sermons of connected dis- 
courses, and they are not found at this point in the other Synoptic 
gospels, though variations or reminiscences of some of them do 
occur elsewhere. 2 Nevertheless we cannot but feel a certain artis- 
tic appropriateness in the Evangelist's collection and insertion of 
these parables of judgment and warning at the climax of Jesus' 
teaching, just after his discourse on his second coming, and before 
the seventh and last section of the gospel on his passion and death. 
The last two of these parables viz., the Wise and Foolish Virgins 
and the Talents, and the description of the Last Judgment, some- 
times classed as a parable, have been chosen by the International 
Committee on the Sunday-School Lessons as typical of this entire 
teaching. The three passages together make up the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew. The parable of the Talents has perhaps 
a parallel in that of the Pounds, contained in Luke 19:11-27, 
but the first and third of the passages are peculiar to Matthew. 
It is our conviction that all three were spoken at some time or 
other by Jesus, in spite of the fact that a general tendency to 
emphasize the judgment has been observed in Matthew, 3 and that 
doubts have been entertained regarding the description of the Last 
Judgment. 4 The parables are too fresh and natural to have been 
invented, and the judgment scene, though exhibiting features 
resembling the thought and feeling of the early church, contains 
nothing of importance which in the light of the gospel tradition 
elsewhere would be impossible in Jesus' mouth. 

THE PARABLE OF THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS 

This parable is taken from the marriage customs of Jesus' 
day. The ten virgins are pictured as friends or companions of 
a bride who are gathered, perhaps at her home, to await the 

2 Cf. on Matt. 24:37-41 Luke 17:26, 27, 34, 35; on Matt. 24:42-44 Luke 12:39 
40; on Matt. 24:45-51 Luke 12:42-46; on Matt. 25:1-13 Luke 12:35, 36; on Matt. 
2 5 : !4 - 3° Luke 19: 11-27. 

3Cf. 3:12; 6:2,5,16; 7:24-27; 13:30,48,49. 

* Cf . Sharman, Teaching of Jesus about the Future, 235 f . 
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coming of the bridegroom, whom they expect to welcome with 
lamps by a festal procession. The point of the parable is that 
while five of the virgins had made sufficient preparation by taking 
with them an adequate supply of oil in case the bridegroom was 
detained, the other five had neglected this, and, in spite of their 
frantic efforts to secure oil at the last moment, suffered the discom- 
fiture of not only losing their place in the procession, but also of 
being shut out from the wedding-feast itself. 

The moral which Jesus intended by this story does not seem to 
be so much a warning to constant expectancy of his second coming 
in spite of its delay (as we might gather from Matthew's thrice- 
repeated exhortation, 24:42, 44; 25:13), but rather a warning 
against the foolishness of a superficial preparation for the kingdom's 
coming, trusting to good fortune or the preparation of the last 
moment, instead of such a thorough repentance and transforma- 
tion of character as would prepare for any exigency. 5 

THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 

This story seems also to have been taken from the life of Pales- 
tine in Jesus' day. Luke's account shows even greater local 
color than Matthew's in the suggestion that the "man going into 
another country" (Matt. 25:14) was "a nobleman" going "to 
receive for himself a kingdom" (Luke 19:12) — an almost unmis- 
takable reference to the visits of the Herods, Archelaus and Antipas, 
to Rome (Josephus, Ant., XVII, 9, 2 and 3; Wars, II, 2, 2 and 3; 
later also Agrippa, Ant., XVIII, 6, 1 f.) in order to obtain the king- 
dom of their father from the Emperor Augustus. 

Upon his departure this "man" or "nobleman" is described 
as distributing his property among his servants in proportion to 
their ability, in order that in his absence they may invest it for 
him in some profitable industry. At his return they render 
their accounts. The first two have doubled their lord's money, 
and in return their energy and faithfulness are praised and rewarded. 
The third, however, out of fear professedly of the severity of his 
master's punishment should his venture be unsuccessful, had hid 
his money in the earth and considered his duty now discharged 
by the return unimpaired of the talent intrusted to him. His 

5 Cf. Julicher, Gleichnisreden Jesu, II, 457. 
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lord, however, judges otherwise and condemns the servant's 
slothfulness out of his own mouth, showing him how he ought at 
least to have deposited the money with a banker in order that his 
master might have secured the interest on it. The true motive for 
his inactivity is revealed to be laziness and timidity. Having 
displayed such unfaithfulness and incapability, his talent is there- 
fore taken from him and given to the servant who has proved 
himself most worthy of such a trust. And while the other servants 
are admitted to share the joy of their lord's return, this unworthy 
fellow is cast out into the darkness beyond the pale of their 
rejoicing. 

If the lesson of the first parable is the necessity of inward prepa- 
ration on the part of the members of the kingdom, that of the 
second is faithfulness and energetic labor in the work of its prose- 
cution. It is not enough to insist as the Pharisees did on mere 
negative correctness of conduct out of fear of the anger of God, 
but self-forgetful service and the consecration of every intrusted 
power and possession are required of true servants of their Lord. 
Though this parable may have been early interpreted of office- 
bearers in the church, in Christ's original intention it more 
probably referred to individual members of the kingdom. 

THE LAST JUDGMENT 

This is not a parable, though sometimes styled such. It is a 
description of the messianic judgment in which the simile of the 
shepherd at evening, separating his sheep from his goats, is used 
to illustrate the separation of the accepted from the rejected at the 
last day. It forms the climax of the eschatological teaching in 
Matthew and presents in bold concrete description what had been 
only hinted at in parables before. 6 The form of the story is taken 
from the Jewish apocalyptic literature, in which such descriptions 
of the judgment were frequent. Zahn thinks the members of the 
kingdom are not included in this judgment, but that ''all the 
nations" (vs. 32) refers to the remainder of mankind, who are to 
be judged in accordance with their treatment of Christ's followers. 7 

6 Cf. Plummer, Commentary on Matthew, 349. 
^ Das Evangelium des Matthaus, 637 f. 
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This decidedly unethical standard of judgment seems difficult to 
attribute to Jesus, and if this is the meaning of the passage then 
it is more likely to be an interpretation imposed on the description 
by the early church. It is true, we must admit that the standard 
of judgment here falls short of the conditions of discipleship laid 
down elsewhere by Jesus, 8 and yet Jesus might have wished to teach 
here, intensively, a single comprehensive lesson. To demand more 
would be like maintaining that the parable of the Lost Son must 
contain the whole of the gospel. 

But what then is the lesson of the picture ? It is that social 
service is the ultimate test of citizenship in the kingdom. Love is 
the kingdom's all-comprehensive law, and he who fails to exercise 
it toward even the least of those who are in need, is no son of the 
Father in heaven, who "maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust" (Matt. 5:45). 
And if on the two commands, to love God and our neighbor, "hang 
all the law and the prophets" (Matt. 22:40), it is not surprising 
that Jesus should make the supreme test of the judgment this 
brotherly love. Surely he could not have been unaware of that 
which the church was so quick to observe, that "he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen" (I John 4:20). 

These three passages thus give in vivid portraiture three warn- 
ings in view of the approaching end; to true inward preparation 
of spirit and life, to faithfulness and energy in service, and to 
love toward all who need us in any way. They are not warnings 
of temporary validity, 9 but eternal principles of the new kingdom. 
They are needed as much today as when Jesus spoke them. Per- 
haps also all of their eschatology is not outworn. We still need 
admonition that our wealth, our culture, our national position, our 
social system, our civilization are not permanent. The Christian 
enters his protest against them, whether consciously or not, when- 
ever he prays after his Master "Thy kingdom come." 10 

8 Cf. Sharman, op. cit., 241. 

» No "Interim-Ethik" in spite of their eschatological motive. 

10 Cf. the most suggestive essay by Professor Burkitt, "The Eschatological Idea 
in the Gospel," Cambridge Biblical Essays, II (1909), 195 ff. 



